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T ii E '0-H-A,Tt. 6~N 



over the tribunes, and encountered the 
gaze of the crowd bestowed upon him. 
Soon, however, this fleeting satisfaction 
gave way to an expression of uneasi- 
ness; his eyes wandered around once more 
anxiously seekiDg some one in the multi- 
tude, they could not find there. Valerio 
suppressed a sigh, and retreated within the 
phalanx, where he remained pre-occupied 
and indifferent to the gayety of the others, 
deaf to the noise of the fete, and -with a 
cloud upon his brow. Francesco, notwith- 
standing his promise to present the stand- 
ard in person to the doge, had not yet made 
his appearance. .,■•-:. 



Br LtbU H. SIGOCRHBT. 

AQDlitins! Aquarius I ( - 
■ "With brimming water-urn, "■'"■" 

On thy -broff a fickle smile, 
• On thy lip a kiss of guile^-' - : 
Yet- to the vernal year . - 
In aU thy changes flear~ .■".■' 
•; We welcome thy return. 

Cup-bearer to the Earth, 

That faithful, n nra i 6 g- mother, 
Whose "yearly pang of birth 
Bat prepareth for another, ' 
Whom meagre, mtaer Winter, on snows and ices fed, ■ 
Till her blood grew cold and thin, and her vital forces 

dead— ■ '■■'■ - - - 

And by his grim and frosty beard, and white «heek far- 
rowed— 

'I She hears thy Voice again^- 
Much of thy love she thinketh — 
..... She blesseth thee, and drinketh .■:'.'■ 
Thy sweet, reviving rain- 
In the irild are mosses young- 
Dragon's teeth and adder's tongue? 
■ -' By the' brook the flag- root springe tii, : 
" Blossoms white the dog-wood flingeth — 
Speckled-buds the' birch-tree swingeth^ 
... : Shelter'd in the garden-mould, 

Orocas dons its vest of gold ; 
DafibdiUa's: bosom swells, 
Deep in hyacinthine bells 

Boldly dives the rifling bee, 
.And to the tardier lilac tella :--:■. 
-.. His early victory. . ,.-_.-, 

In crevice of the old church-wall, 
' Toileth hard the builder-bird, 
And to Its listening mate doth call— 

The Ivied arras by their music stirr'd— " 
In the copse the partridge drumnieth^ ' ' 
■From his pool the turtle cometh— 
Insect-wings like jewels burn, 
. BacTc and forth the beetle treadeth, 
Life thro ugh out the waters spreadeth, 
Life and love Aquarius sheddeth 

From his.brimming water-urn. 
Hartford, Cohk., April 18HA, 1«56. 



The Wilkie who Bought for fame and bread: 
among the , towns and. straths of Life, and who 
was regarded with cloudy brows by the pious 
Cults, for presuming to trace their faces as they 
slumbered in their pews at church, and the 
Wilkie whom high earls were proud to employ, 
and whom the first-born of the realm courted 
to come to their country-seats, seemed different 
persons. He was first spoken of in. the North 
swan ingenious young man ; for the Scotch are 
Blow in saying all they think; then the^mercury 
of: their praise rose a few degrees, and he was -a 
very, clever painter of humble subjects; and 
finally, he became, without exceliing far his first: 
productions, our distipguish_ed,Gountr-yman,i-and_ 
our own immortal wilkie.— Life of Wilkie. 



EXHIBITION 

OF THE 

National academy. 

SECOND ARTICLE. 

. We must briefly recur to. the landscape 
department of our exhibition, not so. mucin 
to notice, particular pictures,* as; to draw a 
general conclusion from a part of. those 
noticed. Our landscape paintirjg represents, 
our artistic feeling in its fullest .present 
development — it is. the only -genuine Art. 
we possess as yet; and ■ still, with the- exr> 
ceptionof a few studies by .the^ younger; 
men, there is no evidence of a. determined 
effort :.to realize a perfect truth of -Nature,: 
and for an exemplar, we are compelled to 
refer to the India-ink. drawing contributed 
by Raskin, a lesson-not the least valuable 
among those sent us by him. - . .",:/; 

It is true that there is nothing -in this 
drawiog:more profound than simple: truth;. 
nothing which; gives one an idea of the 
possession by the: artist of a higher power 
than;, that of being, earnest; -but there. is 
something to be learned from it by the 
wisest and most powerful man,iwho 'Will 
see it where it now hangs. It dispiaysToi 
genius, no "high Art" qualities ; : but rit is 
.the only- piece of work in the exhibition 
which complies with every demand, made 
of it. • It:is not in itself more valnabie 
than a. ^photograph of the" same 'subject 
would -ber-perhaps not so valuable, -be- 
cause not so' minute;' but the man cwho 
would make the photograph would know 
no more than when hesawtberockitself at 
first ; but he who has made such a draw- 
ing understands the. nature -of the stone, 
the laws of its formation, the characteristics' 
of the plants which hold their esisteneein 
its crevices; he knows all that there is 'to: 
be: known of it; and if herbe ->a man of m- 
vention, he;may make any use of that 
knowledge he may desire. And here . is 
the secret of the value of that refinement 
of. study which is- with us kriown,";as;pre-*: 
Raphaelitism (though it is onlyapart'of 
that "ism"), that the artist who studies, 
from -Hature -inthis way, knows perfectly; 
the materials of which he bnildsfiis'arfcv 
he~has-them by heart, aod is never at =a 
loss for just and veritable' forms to express 
his ideas. The -study in itself may be> 
worth-nothing, judged from the highest 
artistic- point of ^viewjbut the (Student's 
ability is greater, for every shade of refine- 



* We should ask pardon from our readers.for 
having made our former article so incomplete, 
as to be. obliged to amend our notice ;. but 'the 
late date at which the exhibition 'opened, and 1 
the already; full; state of our April Number, 1 
made it imperative to omit part of -what we' 
mad written; and' a farther study of the i c(Hleo- 
tion induces us to add somewhat to the! eoni-" 
mend ation bestowed on certain pictures. -The 
.large picture by James Hart, No. 87j.parr.ieu-: 
larly, has grown, on our .regards- as a, picture; 
evincing very great ability .and a purejoye .of- 
natu.re, whiph, if preserved, must give the young 
artist a high position in time. There,„are pas-, 
sages of detail painting in the foreground most 
exquisite in truth of character and color. . The 
studies by Pebkins show, 'with all' their outre 
qualities, the possession of an uncommon feel-' 
ing for color, which, .with more discipline by 
faithful painting from nature,- will assuredly 
develop to somethingr remarkable. The cloud 1 
painting in Hubbard's pictures deserves high; 
rpr&ise ;for^the accurate s<jendaring.<flf. the 'mosti 
essential cloud qualities. 



ment in his workingbeforeNature, andihiav 
aversion, to the vacancy commonly^ called.^ 
" breadth," more decided. Supposey/otfex-o - 

ample, Kensett had made a study like. thi&of? 
the olifif which fijls the right of hislargepj©- 
ture, would it have been ■possible^ fchafefhev 
himself could ibe -content with its preseoiv- 
destitution of particular truth^withj-that'i 
breadth ofuaoocupied canvas?'ffou*hay.eja ~S. 
huge mass of a brownish, : tint^, with ttefdv- 
and there an -indication; of. fracture,; jjustjh 
enough to oonvey;!th& idea^ofciroeky^drc 
there it rests, i WiirMf-Een^ett-assuire/uat-? 
thak.he:paintcdj all.the : tfaats hercouid dwtrj? 
cover in those rocks from the^distaacjsjje;;! 
was at from them?- "Wedo inot hesitates torn 
( reply for him-^— certainly:-; not. vrJBufciwhyi-?. 
not tell all that *aa.-bS seen,?' Only for* ones a 
: ofo two- reasons —Neither; sihere ■are' osojnar: z 
tilings ugly <;and :not : to ib& ■ told 5 'orrsupej^i ■ ; 
fluous and not necessary :'■ to? bee tol'ds bI6>'' 
neither of : these jbe ithe eflse,Tand if (aes?)p 
think Eensett, above all others of lOiir bttidV:s 
scape .pauiter^vinust/admit^^tfae'ihsanfiyfjp^ J 
Katoreis the- Bubject- matter of;Art;.*hft^m 
cahrbe ;rip. reason^, foe .vacuity- in. a; -piotnr^ a 
more satisfactory thanthe mcapacityeofjiihe/,': 
artist to see, or his want of TearHestness'jtosj 
represent;. ^Granting; the '-- greatness ,-&£ .the/: ■* 
painter: to be shownvby: hasji-eadinesar^UftT:^ 
vention, ; his v, force . of.: 'conception^ anjrl ;hift)s 
massiveness idf arrangement,-- still- the. 'convT; .-? 
pleteness ^of.the.pietureVdepeiida-i'OjJ,' ithe^;; 
amount of truth contained irtiit^audsso, ifTg 
'public;^estima'tioii::!of - Art ywers properly^D 
:.based, , would -:its value^be-imeasnredinM.Jtoi: 
.thisrespfict^.then, we]repeat;(^iat'Enskia 1 .$0 
drawing is; -the; only complete work/in^tiiet;: 
exhibitions ri"We-.do no.t.consJder'it,great*n 
grant, eveDt,?"thatj ifcoisr ^pettyji^hiohn went 
shouldtdo: onlyi for ' argaruerit'si sakeV'!but,na-0 
landscape- painterowho < is notTfcapable of ithatri 3 
pettiness isi su^e"6f^true''.greataess ; .i0?rin;i4 
.;the;Capa«^.todo> such worfc.as .tha.t,^juat^) 
so devoted,ijusfc sOiforgetful?.of>self,jis,ftbie>-. 3 
only infalliblejToad:.tO;true ai-tjsijio excelTi^ 
:lence^.- .^; -^v; H;^ ; .- : ^; ^-^-). jyiithw-hhi^ 
This positions isjunassailahle, ;andiall»fi3cp y 
perience off the past <proves,i and all-experi?! ;> 
ence.ofithe. future.wili pco«ev!ttiaiijasi(.anii t -; 
artist is faithful to littlathingsintthe begbi-!:i 
ning of bis career, -so (great ^hinga!WJll)-/bevj 
committed); tOi>Mm fa^fasfc .as.'-faigrmhadad 
acquires the capacity of feeling their relfc-j^ 
tive importance andvvalueL.ij The ordfirtefnr 
attainment, 'must; be infalliblyj; firsts !to-;aoi/ v 
quire, the knowledge: of minute faot^^.thjeaifj 
to .perceive the just relations of these- facts, 3 « 
, which properly ' observed^ make a , -piteture? L . 
broadiaudLunitiedi.and ,thenee iuipifesswi^H- 
"W"e know very well that the greatrpnopWrivj 
tion -of our landscape-painters: iwonldv^- 
pose.thia dogma, granting;! it: to-.ibav^ch^bi 
considering, as they ;do,ithat. the first thiBg/,.> . 
in .point "of importance ;is, that.arpictupe'.p. 
should be;in3pressive,,- a ^ (, tibat after ,that,t.j 
gomes' the. advjsabilityjiofi (truth- 1 in detaUl-^: 
Admit'tiog tfeer importance, *£ ;the4mpriess,-"o 
ivenessy we may icompare theriwholematflftr. .| r 
to the qualities. of a bistol-y v dnwhioh>,there;/..( 
.may be. given facts innumerable and i&ut&i&ttr,]-. 
tic, a volume of; valnablet informatigny^tri 
arranged witbout-.any , system -.w-hateyer* >i 
without -any, ideas of the ,pl>iiosophic- ;pt 
social relations between them ;■ or ;ifl(WJbict IO 
we may have falsehoods, andimisstatemettts jf 
from beginning ; tp:«n,d, -but.-arrangedivyiJJi^^ 
most scholarlike power,, of expressip_%:aQd;^! 

fascinating the latter might be to the reader, 



